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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Philosophy of Conduct: A Treatise of the Facts, Principles, and 
Ideals of Ethics. By George Trumbull Ladd. New York, Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, 1902. — pp. xxii, 663. 

The outstanding merit of Professor Ladd's book is its completeness. 
So far as I know, no other of our English text-books is so impartially 
full in its treatment of the various topics of ethical science. As a 
rule, the text- books are somewhat too exclusively or predominantly 
occupied with the discussion of the several types of abstract theory — 
a topic which Professor Ladd by contrast handles too briefly, and, in 
fact, rather tends to shelve as much as possible. On the other hand, 
so far as the more psychological topics are concerned, the practice is 
to select for discussion one or two of the more pressing, such as the 
object of desire, or of moral judgment, or the freedom of the will. 
And perhaps this restriction has a good deal to say for itself. What 
is less defensible, however, is the minimum of space that is usually 
devoted to the exposition of the more concrete principles of morality. 
Now, both in respect of the psychology of man's moral nature and the 
exposition of the concrete moral principles or virtues, Professor Ladd, 
on the contrary, follows a definite and comprehensive scheme of dis- 
cussion. That the psychological aspect of morality would be fully and 
carefully discussed, was, indeed, only what we should have expected 
from a psychologist who has written so much upon his science. But 
the attention devoted to the concrete principles of morality or types 
of moral conduct, is a feature of the work which deserves to be 
specially noted and welcomed. 

A brief description of the contents of the work will most easily 
justify my statement as to its comprehensiveness. Apart from the in- 
troductory chapters, the book falls into three main divisions. The 
first is psychological, and treats of man's moral nature under the 
three heads of ethical feelings, ethical judgment, and volition or moral 
freedom. The second division, entitled " The Virtuous Life, " may 
be subdivided roughly into two sections or halves, the first of which 
gives a descriptive account of the virtues, grouped according to the 
psychological tripartite scheme as virtues of the will, of the judgment, 
and of feeling respectively ; while the second section gives an analysis 
of the conceptions of duty and moral law, and a discussion of some 
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questions connected with these conceptions, such as the universality of 
moral principles and the conflict of duties. Having thus described and 
analyzed in a comprehensive way the psychological elements and the 
concrete types of moral conduct, Professor Ladd proceeds, in the third 
main division of the book, to submit the results of his survey to a 
process of metaphysical scrutiny with a view to discover their ultimate 
meaning and implications. This third or metaphysical division may, 
like the second, be subdivided roughly into two sections. In the first 
of these, the interpretations of morality in terms of Utilitarianism and 
Kantian Legalism are discussed and rejected in favor of an interpre- 
tation, which is characterized as Idealistic, but is stated in a very 
vague form. In the second half of the metaphysical division, the 
actual or historical connection between morality and religion is dis- 
cussed, and the necessity of a religious basis of morality contended 
for. From this sketch, it will be sufficiently evident that Professor 
Ladd has spared no pains to give a complete treatment of his subject. 

In what I said above, I assumed that the work was to be regarded as 
a text-book. By this I mean that Professor Ladd does not seek to set 
forth any profound or novel conception by which the whole science 
would be organized in a fresh and striking way. The book is not, in 
fact, conspicuously systematic in this higher sense. Professor Ladd's 
Idealism is too vague a thing to afford the unity of a ' system. ' And 
of course it is only right to remind ourselves that such a unity may be 
purchased at too great a cost. I take it that the author's aim has 
been, in the main, simply that of communicating in a comprehensive 
and orderly way sound instruction upon the various topics with which 
the teacher of ethics may be expected to deal. 

It follows that a criticism of the work must necessarily concern it- 
self mainly with particular topics taken up each on its own account. 
There are, however, a few remarks of a more general nature which I 
have to make before passing to consider special topics. One is, that 
the book is not an easy or attractive one to read. And its difficulty 
and unattractiveness seem to me (to speak frankly) to be largely due to 
the character of Professor Ladd's style, which is decidedly diffuse, and 
not infrequently vague, cumbrous, and ineffective. Such, at least, is 
the impression which the work has left upon one reader. I will quote 
a single sentence by way of example. " Conflicts of duty differ in all 
sorts of ways ; and all the members not only of that particular social 
organization to which each modern man more especially belongs, but 
also of the race of which all the different social organizations are 
parts, make increasing demands upon one another for the discharge of 
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a variety of normal obligations" (p. 415). Perhaps it may seem 
hypercritical to say that such a sentence is not calculated to economize 
the reader's attention, but in a work of over 600 pp. this economy is 
a thing to be fervently desired. 

My other general remarks relate to the scheme of division adopted 
in the work. I think this scheme is by no means so simple or satis- 
factory as it may appear at first sight. The threefold division of the 
work corresponds, according to Professor Ladd, broadly, though not 
rigidly (p. 32), to a distinction of three methods of studying morality : 
the psychological, the historical or objective, and the metaphysical. 
Now, as to the psychological method and the psychological division of 
ethics, there need not be much difficulty ; the adjective marks out pretty 
clearly what is meant. And the question whether or not we are to 
include psychological discussions within the sphere of ethics proper, is 
mainly one of terminology and convenience. Professor Ladd goes so far 
as to contend that the psychological method is essential for any suc- 
cessful study of ethics ; but his argument, it seems to me, is not free from 
confusion. "In the case of ethics especially," he says, for instance, 
"how shall its problems be understood, or how shall any conclusions 
concerning them which have even the aspect, not to say the essence, 
of morality be reached, unless the soul interpret the data of facts into 
terms of its own experience ? ... In general the results which words 
and things significant of ' right ' or ' rights, ' of ' duty ' and ' obliga- 
tion, ' of consequences of ' pain ' or ' pleasure, ' of ' interest ' and ' util- 
ity ' — and whatever other words or things the study of ethics may ac- 
quaint us with — shall have to contribute toward an ethical science or 
a philosophy of morals, can only be determined by a process of inter- 
pretation. Data of ethics are no more data of ethics than are the 
movements of the stars in their courses . . . unless they are rendered 
into facts and laws of consciousness by the mind trained in psychology " 
(pp. 23-24). Now it is of course obvious : (1) that any moral action 
can be fully intelligible only to one who is a moral person and moral in 
the same degree ; and (2) that a scientific study of morality will inter- 
pret and express moral facts with greater exactness than the plain man 
uses. But it is merely a confusion to represent this superior exactness 
of ethical science as an exactness of psychological analysis. On the 
contrary, it is of course primarily an exactness of ethical analysis. 
The exact determination of the nature of ' right ' or ' rights, ' of ' duty ' 
and ' obligation, ' is a task in which the moralist will scarcely be helped 
by any sort of psychological analysis, unless the term ' psychological 
analysis ' is to be used to cover any analysis whatever of any fact of 
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mind whatever — that is to say, of mind objective as well as of mind 
subjective (to use the Hegelian terms) ; and this, it need hardly be 
said, is not the usual meaning of the term. Professor Ladd refers to the 
psychological elements in Aristotle's ethics, but (not to mention the 
wider scope of Aristotle's psychology) we are expressly warned by 
Aristotle himself that the kind of exactness appropriate in psychology 
would be out of place in ethics. 

It is in regard to the other two divisions of the scheme, however, 
that a more serious difficulty may be felt. According to Professor 
Ladd, the second division (that entitled "The Virtuous Life") is 
mainly historical, while the third, in which the discussion of ethical 
theories is included, is regarded as metaphysical. In place of ' his- 
torical,' the term ' descriptive ' would have been more appropriate ; for 
no part of the work can strictly be said to be ' historical ' or to use 
' the historical method,' in the current meaning of these terms, though 
of course historical comparisons are frequent. What Professor Ladd 
actually gives us here is a description of the various types of virtue 
which he regards as going to make up the moral ideal of the present 
day. And the difficulty which, I think, will be apt to be felt is, that 
the separation between the description of the virtuous life and the dis- 
cussion of the ethical theories is neither advisable in itself nor consis- 
tently carried out. The result, in fact, seems to be that, on the one 
hand, the description of the virtuous life is really influenced by Pro- 
fessor Ladd's private ethical theory — it could not be pretended, I 
think, that the description is ' objective ' in the sense in which 
Sidgwick's account of common sense morality is so — while, on 
the other hand, the discussion of ethical theories is defective, for the 
previous account of the virtuous life is assumed to be theoretically 
valid, and the theories of which Professor Ladd disapproves are re- 
jected as inadequate interpretations of this true morality. 

I will now deal briefly with some of the particular topics in their 
order. The most interesting and instructive chapter in the psycholog- 
ical division of the work is, I think, that in which Professor Ladd gives 
an account of what he calls " the feeling of obligation." This expres- 
sion, ' feeling of obligation, ' is hardly, perhaps, the best designation for 
the "ought-consciousness," and may give rise to misunderstanding, 
especially as Professor Ladd seems to distinguish the ' feeling of obli- 
gation ' from " the judgment, I ought not to do this or I ought to do 
that," which the feeling is said (p. 73) to accompany, and also speaks 
of the feeling as an "emotional disturbance." Elsewhere he speaks 
of "the emotional excitement out of which emerges the consciousness 
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of obligation," and he seems to regard the earliest moral judgments 
as being simply expressions of the fact that the ' feeling of obligation ' 
has been aroused. It must, of course, be allowed that the word ' feel- 
ing ' is used in a very wide sense, and one may easily make too much 
of a question which is largely one of terminology ; but, at any rate, I 
hardly think that Professor Ladd's account of the ' feeling of obliga- 
tion ' and its relation to moral judgment is so clear that he can afford 
to speak of Sidgwick's careful discussion of the meaning of ' ought ' as 
' completely missing the mark. ' 

Professor Ladd starts from the position that, while "judgments as to 
what one ought are the result of environment, education, and reflec- 
tion," " ' the feeling of the ought ' is primary, essential, and unique," 
(p. 70). "But although we cannot," he says, "explain the feeling 
of obligation by resolving it into any other form of feeling, we may 
observe and describe the occasions on which it probably arises in the 
life of the individual man " (p. 72). And he proceeds to show how, 
under the influence of the social environment, the feeling of obligation 
is elicited, partly by means of social approbation and disapprobation, 
partly by the operation of sympathy. Similiarly in the race at large, 
" the feeling of oughtness is first aroused and trained to service in the 
behalf of the prevalent customs" (p. 77). But, from the first ap- 
pearance, and throughout the whole development of the consciousness 
of obligation, the ' feeling of obligation ' remains something distinct 
from any modification of 'the pleasure-pain feeling.' "It appears, 
then, that the student of ethics must assume, as the necessary presup- 
position of the origin and development of the moral life, the existence 
in man's consciousness of the germinal feeling of obligation. . . . 
Like the other earlier manifestations of psychical life, we can rarely 
or never put our finger precisely upon the time of its origin ; but, as a 
rule, it appears whenever by rod, or gesture, or language coming from 
one of his own kind, the natural impulses of the child are checked and 
corrected through a conflict with the custom of his social environment. 
Much less can its origin be traced with the whole race of men, by any 
possible extension of anthropological researches. Man, as man, is 
from the first equipped with this peculiar form of feeling in reaction 
upon his existing social environment " (pp. 78-79). 

The only difficulty which I wish to emphasize in this generally ad- 
mirable account is, that in the passage just quoted Professor Ladd 
seems to represent the ' feeling of obligation ' as a sort of innate or 
instinctive feeling, just as fear or anger, I suppose, may be so regarded. 
And I gather that he would not admit that the consciousness of obli- 
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gation is actually generated (though it is, of course, brought into 
play) by the operation of assignable causes. In this interpretation of 
the passage, I am confirmed by a passage which occurs much later in 
the work, when the ' feeling of obligation ' is made the object of 
metaphysical reflection. The feeling of oughtness, Professor Ladd 
there says, "cannot be explained as a resultant solely of the working 
of social influences upon the mind of the individual. On the con- 
trary, it is itself a basic and ultimate fact with which every attempt to 
account for the origin of social organizations among men must always 
reckon. Social organization among men presupposes the feeling of 
moral obligation " (p. 614). Now it seems to me that, in this whole 
view of the consciousness of obligation, Professor Ladd is tending to 
argue fallaciously from the position that the feeling (or notion) of 
obligation is ethically unique and ultimate to the quite distinct position 
that it must also be psychologically original and inexplicable. Whereas 
we may grant his ethical premises without at all admitting the psycho- 
logical conclusion he would have us draw from them. For instance, 
we may admit that the ' feeling of obligation ' is unique, and, for that 
matter, every kind of feeling is unique in so far as it has a nature of 
its own at all ; fear and anger are quite as unique as the feeling 
of obligation. Further, the consciousness of obligation is distinct 
from any feelings of pleasure and pain, and indeed does not even 
derive its (ethical) force from these feelings, except for a hedonist. 
Further, ' ought ' is for ethics an ultimate notion ; if a man will not 
allow that one course of action may be more reasonable than an- 
other, and therefore have a greater claim upon him as a rational 
being, ethics can do nothing with that man. Wherefore, of course, 
ethics must refuse to recognize such a man as a moral agent, /. e., 
as a man in the ethical sense, at all. And, consequently, it may 
be said quite correctly, and in fact tautologically, thsXfor ethics man 
must be regarded as moral from the very beginning — the beginning, 
not, of course, of man, but of moral man or of morality. But all these 
admissions do not go the least way to prove that man had not an ex- 
istence for biology or for non-ethical psychology before he had any 
existence which ethics can recognize ; nor yet to prove, that in the 
individual the ' feeling of obligation ' is in any way innate or instinc- 
tive, by which would be meant, I suppose, that it corresponded to some 
inherited psycho-physical disposition and was immediately aroused 
by the presentation or apprehension of an appropriate object. Nor 
are there any ethical motives for denying that the consciousness of 
obligation is generated in the individual by a process of education, 
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and must have been generated in the race by the working of the social 
factor. Professor Ladd's statement that " social organization among 
men presupposes the feeling of moral obligation " is surely either am- 
biguous or untrue. 

It is a drawback to Professor Ladd's discussion of Moral Freedom, 
that he has to refer the reader to one of his psychological writings for 
a general treatment of volition. And I may say that a similar reflec- 
tion is frequently suggested by the references in the third division of 
the work to the author's more metaphysical writings. It would, of 
course, be unreasonable to expect Professor Ladd to repeat at length 
what he has already said elsewhere ; and yet the reader too may not 
be wholly unreasonable if he feels somewhat aggrieved that he must 
either read the other works of the author or be content with an im- 
perfect treatment of questions which the author himself regards as 
ethically important. And, in the case before us, I think that the omis- 
sion of any clear statement of the author's general view of the nature 
of will and its relations to other psychological elements or processes 
constitutes a real defect. The chapter in which Moral Freedom is dis- 
cussed runs to a very considerable length ; but it is largely occupied, 
on the one hand, with a statement of the ethical facts which imply 
free choice, and, on the other, with a polemical examination of 
Determinism. I do not myself feel that I understand Professor 
Ladd's positive view of the nature of moral freedom clearly enough 
to allow me to criticise it. I should like, however, to mention specially 
one passage (pp. 174-175), in which he gives a very true and neces- 
sary warning against the hypostatization of the notion of Character. 

The second division of the work opens with a chapter on the Classi- 
fication of the Virtues. The subject is not in any case an easy one, and 
I think that in his consideration of it Professor Ladd has been some- 
what unfortunately biassed by his ' psychological method. ' He be- 
gins by rejecting the division of the virtues into self-regarding and 
social. This division is, of course, anything but a sharp or complete 
one, and Professor Ladd's chief criticisms upon it would probably be 
admitted without difficulty even by those who use it. On the other 
hand, one would think that to reject it altogether is just as impossible 
as to adopt it without qualification. Professor Ladd also refers, but 
only to dismiss it, to the mode of classification which "adopts as its 
principle the difference of objects upon which the virtuous conduct 
terminates" (p. 223). The classification which he adopts himself is, 
as I have mentioned above, a psychological one based upon the tripar- 
tite analysis of mind. Here Aristotle is again claimed as an exponent 
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of the psychological method in ethics, and Professor Ladd takes occa- 
sion to repeat a rather surprising criticism which he had already made 
(pp. 106-107) on the Aristotelian distinction between intellectual and 
moral excellences. According to Professor Ladd, " no such distinc- 
tion as that advanced by Aristotle can justify itself before the analysis 
of a thorough and consistent psychological ethics," and the argu- 
ments which Aristotle uses to justify it are mistaken. In regard to 
these special arguments, it is possible that something may have to be 
conceded ; but if any kind of ethics proposes to set aside the distinc- 
tion of scientific thinking and moral action, one can only say, so 
much the worse for that kind of ethics. 

In proposing his classification of the virtues into Virtues of the Will, 
of the Judgment, and of Feeling, Professor Ladd is, of course, care- 
ful to explain that none of these faculties and none of the correspond- 
ing virtues can exist independently of the others, that in each case 
what is emphasized is the relative predominance of one of the three 
faculties over the other two, and finally that all three faculties and 
kinds of virtue are necessary for true or complete virtue. Neverthe- 
less, with all these qualifications in view, I cannot but think that we 
have here one of the cases in which Professor Ladd's psychological 
method is totally inappropriate in ethics. It is a pity that he dis- 
misses so easily the classification of virtues in relation to the objects 
upon which they terminate. I should have been inclined to think it 
almost obvious that the concrete virtues or duties could not possibly 
be defined except as the kinds of activity appropriate in given rela- 
tions, and that expressions like "Virtues of the Will," etc., could 
denote only the more formal virtues or the elements implied in all 
virtue. That some virtues emphasize one of these elements more 
than another may in some sense be allowed ; but to adopt this differ- 
ence of emphasis as a principle of classification ought, one would have 
thought, to have been impossible to one who had already refused to 
accept the similar, but much more obvious and concrete, division of 
the virtues into self-regarding and social. 

In support of this criticism, it may suffice to advance three arguments 
drawn from Professor Ladd's subsequent discussion of the several vir- 
tues in accordance with his classification. (1) I find that in at least 
two cases (and there are probably others) virtues, nominally particu- 
lar, are characterized in terms which mark them out as being clearly 
general or formal virtues (or, perhaps one should say, formal condi- 
tions of all particular virtues), and not on the same level as others 
grouped along with them. Constancy, says Professor Ladd, "is that 
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interpenetrating and all-suffusing quality of moral self-hood which 
every form of the so-called virtues must have, in order to the realiza- 
tion of any even imperfect ideal of the Virtuous Life. " " In devotion 
to the rational life," to quote only one of the instances given, "it is 
the bone of veracity " (p. 264). Again, in reference to his so-called 
virtue of "trueness," "being true," he says, " in conduct and char- 
acter may be esteemed the one indispensable condition of all virtuous- 
ness, the core of all right and dutiful character" (p. 296). (2) 
Among the virtues discussed by Professor Ladd are, e. g., the follow- 
ing: Humility, Honesty, Resignation, Justness. Now I think it 
would not be easy to guess beforehand under which psychological 
rubric these virtues would be discussed. In point of fact, the first two 
are regarded as forms of temperance and virtues of the will, while the 
last two are virtues of the judgment. Such a classification seems to me 
to stand self-condemned. And it does not much help matters that 
Honesty is mentioned again in connection with Justness. (3) Pro- 
fessor Ladd is himself compelled to introduce after all the rejected 
division in terms of the object. "It has already been said," he ob- 
serves, "that kindness as spontaneous and natural feeling cannot be 
further analyzed or, strictly speaking, defined ; but its various mani- 
festations, as these depend either upon the social relations under which 
the feeling comes into play, or upon the condition of the object toward 
whom the feeling goes out, require some separate mention " (p. 315), 
— the "separate mention" being simply the same sort of discussion 
as had been given to other particular virtues, and the " manifestations " 
being such virtues as Friendship, Hospitality, etc. 

On the later discussions of Part II, relating to Duty and Moral Law, 
I have not time to dwell, and will only say that a conspicuous merit 
of Professor Ladd's treatment is his insistence on the superiority of 
personality over any impersonal law, and on the impossibility of find- 
ing in the latter a basis for morality. 

When we pass to the third division of the work, the point of view 
just mentioned is further developed in a criticism of the Kantian 
ethics, and it is perhaps a little surprising in view of all this that Pro- 
fessor Ladd should appear to have so little sympathy with Hedonism, 
the strength of which certainly lies in just this very conviction that 
the final worth of any conduct can never consist in its mere con- 
formity to any abstract law, but must always in the last resort be found 
in some form of personal feeling. At any rate, that the criticism of 
Rigorism readily connects itself with an insistence on the ultimate 
character of feeling must be a very familiar fact to the translator of 
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Lotze, and from such an insistence on feeling to a hedonistic ethics is 
perhaps no great leap. But Professor Ladd will have no dealings with 
hedonistic ethics. Even the Aristotelian distinction between happi- 
ness and pleasure is suspect to him, and is censured in a passage 
which is dogmatic without being either explicit or accurate. Aris- 
totle, he says, "failed to carry out this distinction, as indeed, from 
the nature of the case, he was sure to do ; and the very effort to make 
the distinction introduced a confusion into his entire ethical system 
which his pupils and critics have never been able to eradicate ; nor 
will they ever be able to eradicate it, because the confusion is an in- 
tegral part of the system as it was left by its author. . . . Aristotle's 
conception of happiness is particularly guilty of the same confusions 
as those which distinguish modern Utilitarianism. With him, happi- 
ness is equal to the excellence of the Virtuous Life plus a considerable 
amount of such pleasures as to Aristotle's mind seemed indispensable 
and inseparably connected with the practice of some of the more im- 
posing of the virtues — namely, liberality, large hospitality, magnifi- 
cence . . . (Evdatfiovc'a = dpsTij + ^dovdt. dependent upon external 
goods of a certain kind) " (pp. 478-479). What the profound and 
ineradicable confusion is, to which Professor Ladd here alludes, is 
best known to himself; and the same may be said of his reason for 
singling out those pleasures which depend upon the possession of ex- 
ternal goods of a certain kind. 

His criticism of Utilitarianism or Hedonism is based upon a care- 
ful statement of the psychological nature and the conditions of pleas- 
ure. This statement includes, of course, the necessary commonplaces, 
but adds to them some observations on the sources of individual hap- 
piness which are so interesting, frank, and suggestive, that one cannot 
but wish that Professor Ladd had developed them much more fully. 
After finishing his psychological statement he continues : "If now one 
will keep steadily in mind the truths just stated regarding the psycho- 
logical doctrine of the pleasure-pains, and also what has earlier been 
said concerning the nature of the Moral Self, one may, without in- 
justice, make short work of every form of Hedonism, however subtle 
and well fortified with argumentation" (p. 481). It maybe ques- 
tioned, however, whether any attempt to make short work of a theory 
which has held its ground since the beginnings of ethical science is 
likely to be free from injustice. And I hardly think that a hedonist 
like the late Professor Sidgwick would have found the criticisms here 
advanced very convincing. Professor Ladd argues, for instance, 
that we all undergo pains of discipline and self-denial in a measure 
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greatly exceeding anything that a hedonistic theory could justify. 
" Let us suppose," he says, "some good and wise man to train his 
family of children. . . . Certain virtues must be enforced by painful 
discipline. . . . This enforcement bears heavily upon the suscepti- 
bilities for current pains and pleasures of each member of the com- 
munity. What is the warranty for this disciplinary suppression of the 
pleasures ... of this small community ? It must be found in the 
interests of their relations to a larger community. But this larger 
community . . . cannot pursue virtuously its own maximum of pleas- 
ures ... if the pursuit is conducted without any regard to the next 
generation [and so on] .... It seems to me [Professor Ladd con- 
cludes] that we are all entitled to a release from the obligation to suf- 
fer so much as respects the attainable maximum of our own happiness, 
if this suffering is a mere form of functioning in the interests of the 
happiness of others " (pp. 485-6). Now, in the first place, it is of 
course possible that a hedonist would consider that we do in fact tend 
(at least in theory) to exalt the merits of discipline and self denial too 
much, and that this tendency might be moderated with advantage. 
And I do not observe that Professor Ladd sufficiently reckons with this 
very obvious reply. But, in the second place, Professor Ladd surely 
greatly exaggerates the amount of pain we habitually undergo on be- 
half of posterity. Of course people in general assume, as they natur- 
ally must do, that the present order of things and their own part and 
relationships in it will not suffer any immediate or abrupt termination, 
and they are bound in reason to take measures accordingly. But per- 
haps we may doubt whether most people pay any greater regard to the 
good of posterity than is involved in this not very violent assump- 
tion. 

With the remaining topics of the third division of the work, I will 
not attempt to deal. I find Professor Ladd's own theory of the 
Moral Ideal too vague to be capable of any definite criticism ; and his 
discussions of the relations of morality to religion involve too much 
reference to his general metaphysical views to be satisfactorily dealt 
with in a review of the present work. 

H. Barker. 

The University of Edinburgh. 

The Origin and Significance of Hegel' s Logic : A General Introduc- 
tion to Hegel's System. By J. D. Baillie. London, Macmillan & 
Co., Limited; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1901. — pp. 
xviii, 375. 



